Poetic Values
to produce a Shakespeare to-day than it ever was, because the
man of genius has a larger and more complex world to compre-
hend than he ever had. Modern verse, while it may not be
better than the old, is better for us, because it interprets, in a
living language., a living world, and from that vantage point
looks into the dark abysm of the uncreated.
Something more significant than fashion is at work in the
shift from one kind of verse to another. The contemporary
has no wish to cultivate a form which has been explored to
its apparent limits. He is in reaction against his predecessors,
but he is also eager to capitalize the gains made by previous
craftsmen. Above all, he tries to develop a technique appro-
priate to his own peculiar circumstances. One may read some-
thing of the change recent decades have witnessed by glancing
briefly at poems by several moderns all dealing with the gen-
eral theme expressed in Wordsworth's familiar lines to Lucy:
A slumber did my spirit seal;
I had no human fears:
She seem'd a thing that could not feel
The touch of earthly years.
No motion has she now, no force;
She neither hears nor sees;
RolFd round in earth's diurnal course,
With rocks, and stones, and trees.
Housman, a finer melodist than Wordsworth, and more sensi-
tive than the author of the Lyrical Ballads to the language of
common speech, uses for the same idea an image the homeli-
ness of which is typical of modern realism and adds distinctly
to the poetry:
The night is freezing fast,
To-morrow comes December;
* And winterfalls of old
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